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SPEECH  OF  MR.   SCHLEY, 

OF  GEORGIA. 


Delivered  in  the    House  of  Representatives,    on 

Wednesday,  26th  March,   1834. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Public 
Deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
being  under  consideration, 
Mr.  SCHLEY  rose,  and  said — 
Mr.  Speaker:  After  the  very  pathetic  and  af- 
fecting" funeral   oration  which   has  this   moment 
been  delivered  over  the  lost  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and,  (Mr.  Burges,)  I  can   hardly  expect  to  com- 
mand the  attention   of  the  House  to  a  dry  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites. 

I  will,  however,  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  though  I  have  no 
expectation  that  any  thing  which  [  can  say  will 
have  a  tendency  to  change  the  opinion  of  a  single 
individual  on  this  floor,  who  may  now  think  differ- 
ently from  me.  Nor  have  I  even  the  hope  that 
any  argument  I  can  offer  will  confirm  the  opinions 
of  those  who  may  now  think  as  I  do  on  this  all- 
absorbing  question. 

But  I  ask  this  indulgence,  in  order  that  I  may 
give  to  the  House,  and  through  the  House  to  my 
constituents,  the  reasons  which  influence  my  con- 
duct, and  the  grounds  upon  which  my  vote  will  be 
given. 

And,  sir,  I  would  not  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House,  being,  as  I  am,  at  all  times  averse  to  ap- 
pearing before  a  public  audience,  when  I  can  with 
propriety  avoid  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the  senseless 
clamor  which  has  proceeded  from  this  Capitol, 
and  this  city,  in  the  form  of  speeches  and  lettei  s, 
and  been  sent  to  every  quarter  ©f  the  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  multitude,  and  which  has  been  echoed  back 
to  these  halls  in  the  form  of  petitions  and  memo- 
rials from  certain  parts  of  the  nation,  and  certain 
individuals  and  parties,  under  the  influence-  of  a 
power  more  potent  than  the  power  of  reason. 

Sir,  a  sort  of  factitious  importance,  by  these 
means,  has  been  given  to  the  whole  subject  now 
under  consideration,  by  which  it  has  been  magni- 
fied to  a  size  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  its 
natural  dimensions,  which  is  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  have  an  effect  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  unless  this  effect  be  counter- 
acted, by  presenting  the  facts  fairly  before  the 
public.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  propose  to 
give  my  views  to  my  constituents. 

And  why  has  all  this  been  done?  It  is,  because 
the  opponents  of  the  administration  believe  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  the  power  of  its 
money,  has  a  hold  on  the  people,  and  that  this 
power  being  made  to  operate  on  them,  whilst  the 
Bank  itself  is  held  up  here  by  its  friends  as  "a 
bleeding  sacrifice,"  will  have  the  effect  to  bring 
to  the  allies  now  forming  the  opposition  an  acces- 


sion of  strength  sufficient  to  recharter  the  Bank, 
and  pull  down  the  powers  that  be,  in  order  to 
raise  to  their  places  certain  persons,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  high  character  they  have  acquir- 
ed among  their  fellow-citizens  for  talents,  can 
never  be  satisfied  whilst  Andrew  Jackson  and  his 
principles  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  affections  of  a 
grateful  people.  These  gentlemen  exclaim,  with 
Haman,  "Yet  all  this  availeth  us  nothing,  so  long 
as  we  see  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  in  the  King's 
gate."  So  long  as  they  see  Andrew  Jackson  in 
favor  with  the  people,  all  the  honors  that  can  be 
heaped  on  them  avail  nothing  to  satisfy  their  inor- 
dinate ambition. 

My  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Wilde,)  who 
opened  this  debate,  says,  "that  certain  adminis- 
tration orators  attribute  the  distress  to  the  Bank 
speeches,"  and  asks  "Why  the  administration 
speeches  cannot  allay  it."  This  question  is  very 
easily  answered.  Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  President  has  seized  upon  the  public  treasure, 
and  holds  it  at  his  own  disposal,  yet  his  friends  can 
get  none  of  it  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  speeches. 
Those  which  they  distribute,  they  have  to  pay  for 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  But  not  so  with  the 
friends  of  the  Bank.  Their  speeches  are  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bank,  and  furnished  gratis 
to  those  who  will  distribute  them.  I  have  been 
informed,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact, 
that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  an  honorable  gentleimn  (Mr. 
Binney)  on  this  floor,  have  been  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bank,  and  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred reams  of  paper  of  the  United  States  have 
been  used  to  envelop  them  for  exportation,  be- 
sides some  fifty  thousand  each  of  several  other 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  during  this 
session  within  the  walls  of  this  Capitol.  And  in 
addition  to  these,  a  similar  quantity  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate — the 
whole  cost  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  dollars 

If  this  question  could  have  been  permitted  to  be 
settled  upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  all  extra- 
neous influence  and  party  considerations — if  gen- 
tlemen had  been  satisfied  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine the  question  involved  in  this  debate,  with 
that  calm  deliberation  and  unbiased  judgment 
suited  to  the  character  of  legislators,  uninfluenced 
by  any  other  considerations  than  the  honor  of  their 
country  and  the  interests  of  the  People,  I  should 
have  been  content  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  to  have  received  instruction  from  the  lips  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  But  this  was  not  permit- 
ted; and  when  the  whole  course  of  the  opposition 
has  been,  to  presentthe  subject  to  the  People  in  a 
very  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  viewed,  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
odium  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  and 
gaining  proselytes  to  the  cause  of  the  Bank,  in  or- 
I  der  to  ensure  a  recharter,  I  should  consider,  that  I 
I  was  wanting  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself  and  mjr 


constituents,  if  I  were  not  to  raise  my  voice,  feeble 
as  it  may  be,  against  such  a  course. 

A  distinguished  and  talented  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, (Mr.  Clay,)  has  said  that  "we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution,  tending  to  the  concentration 
of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man."  That 
"  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  despotism  are  up- 
on us,  and  if  Congress  do  not  apply  an  instantane- 
ous and  effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will 
soon  come  on,  and  we  shall  die — ignobly  die,  base, 
mean,  and  abject  slaves,  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
mankind,  unpitied,  unwept,  unmourned."  And 
another  distinguished  leader  (Mr.  Binney,)  has  de- 
clared that  "  the  spirit  of  party  is  a  more  deadly 
foe  to  free  institutions,  than  the  spirit  of  des- 
potism." 

Sir,  these  are  well-constructed  sentences,  and 
finely  rounded  periods,  well  calculated  to  catch 
the  popular  ear,  and  for  a  moment,  to  inflame  the 
passions:  but  all  sounds  do  not  convey  sense  or 
truth. 

The  tinkling  cymbal  and  sounding  brass  make 
more  noise  than  the  village  clock  bell.  But  while 
the  former  passes  off,  and  dies  on  the  ear,  without 
conveying  any  sensible  idea  to  the  min  J,  or  making 
any  impression  on  the  heart,  the  latter  admonishes 
us  of  the  approach  of  the  noiseless  foot  of  time; 
and  leaves  an  abiding  conviction  that  we  are  mor- 
tal, and  hastening  to  "  that  bourne  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns." 

And  so,  sir,  it  is  with  declamation  and  reason. 
The  former  may  for  a  while  excite  the  passions; 
but  the  latter  takes  hold  of  the  mind,  and  binds  it  a 
captive  to  truth.  And  the  great  orator  himself, 
aware  of  this,  seems  to  awake  from  these  idle 
dreams,  and  in  a  moment  of  patriotic  feeling,  ex 
claims,   '« thank  God  we  are  free." 

Aye,  sir,  we  are  free — and  we  want  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  fact,  than  the  daily  application 
witlvn  these  walls,  and  without  these  walls,  and  in 
the  streets,  of  such  epithets  as  tyrant  and  usurper 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
has  said  that  "  the  spirit  of  party  is  a  more  dead- 
ly foe  to  free  institutions  than  the  spirit  of  des- 
potism." This  proposition,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
perfect  contradiction  in  itself.  Nothing  can  be  a 
more  deadly  foe  to  liberty,  than  despotism. 
The  existence  of  the  one  necessarily  destroys  the 
other,  and  both  cannot  dwell  together. 

The  tomb  of  liberty  is  found  in  the  death-like 
stillness  of  despotism,  where  you  hear  no  cries  of 
party;  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  party  strife,  and 
party  contests,  that  liberty  dwells  in  security. 
And,  when  that  day  shall  arrive,  in  which  we  are 
all  of  one  party,  and  there  shall  be  no  sentinel 
on  the  outer  wall  to  cry,  '■■'■  they  come,"  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  your  liberty  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  citadel  of  freedom  be  surrendered 
to  the  silence  of  despotic  sway. 

But,  sir,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution, 
mot,  however,  tending  to  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  tending  to 
wrest  from  an  interested  majority  in  Congress, 
made  up  of  various  minority  interests,  powers 
which  they  have  assumed,  and  which  have  never 
been  granted  them  by  the  People.  No  one  of  I 
these  interests  could  at  any  time  have  obtained  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  a  majority  of  this  nation.  I 


But  when  those,  whose  interest  it  was  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  internal  improvements  in  their  parti- 
cular sections  of  the  country,  were  told  by  the 
manufacturers  that  by  joining  them  inlaying  on  a 
high  protective  tariff,  a  large  surplus  revenue,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  want  s  of  the  Government,  would 
be  brought  into  the  treasury,  and,  that  this  surplus 
could  be,  with  their  aid,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  formed,  into  which,  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
ceive as  a  partner,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  furnish  facilities  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  firm.  Thus  these  three  interests,  neither 
of  which  could  stand  alone,  formed,  when  com- 
bined, a  powerful  phalanx,  which  nothing  could 
withstand,  except  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  the 
Executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  Veto  power.  And 
it  is  for  the  fearless  exercise  of  this  conservative 
principle  in  the  Constitution,  in  arresting  and  put- 
ting down  these  unwarrantable  assumptions  of 
power,  that  the  President  has  been  so  much  con- 
demned and  abused  by  those,  whose  interests  or 
ambition  have  been  checked  and  arrested, 

I  propose  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  consider  it  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  power  of  the  President  and  Secretary, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws, to  remove  the  de- 
posites, &c. 

2.  The  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  act  of 
removal,  with  reference  to  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  people. 

There  is  no  express  grant  of  power  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  President,  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  government  to  guard  and  preserve  the 
public  revenue.  It  is  an  incidental  power  ne- 
cessarily growing  out  of  the  delegated  power  in 
the  8th  section  of  the  first  article,  "  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises" — be- 
cause it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
revenue  thus  collected  must  be  preserved  and 
disposed  of  by  the  government  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  same  powrer  then,  i.  e.  the  law  ma- 
king power,  whiclxcan  "  lay  and  collect  taxes," 
&c.  may  and  should,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, provide  for  the  safe  keeping  and  dis* 
bursing  of  them,  when  laid  and  collected. 
From  this  proposition,  which  is  too  clear  to  be 
denied,  it  follows,  that  this  same  law  making 
power,  whether  it  be  composed  of  the  President 
and  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  or  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  President,  may  place  the  public 
treasure  in  such  place  as  it  thinks  proper,  and 
when  so  disposed  of  by  law,  no  other  power 
known  to  the  constitution  can  change  or  alter  it. 

But  we  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  this  law  making  power  has  ne- 
glected or  failed  to  make  any  provision  in  re- 
gard to  a  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  mo- 
neys, a  question  then  arises,  what  shall  be  done 
with  it?  Is  there  no  power  known  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  can,  pro  tempore,  direct  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  shall  be  preserved,  and  the 
place  where  it  shall  be  kept?  I  presume  every 
man,  to  whatever  party  he  may  belong,  will  an 
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swer  this  question  in  the  affimative.  Where, 
then,  is  this  power  to  be  found?  There  are  but 
three  departments  of  government,  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial.  In  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  the  legislative  power  has  failed 
to  act.  The  judicial,  from  its  very  nature  and 
constitution,  is  incapable,  and  therefore  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  if  there  be  a  power,  it 
is  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of- 
ficer, sworn  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  The  law  making  power  has  enacted 
various  statutes,  by  virtue  and  operation  of 
which,  a  large  amount  of  revenue  has  been 
collected,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
law  for  the  safe  keeping  of  it,  nor  any  particu- 
lar place  of  deposite  pointed  out-  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  ten  thousand  individual  collectors, 
each  one  being  a  branch  of  this  executive  pow- 
er, and  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  done  with 
this  revenue?  Shall  it  remain  in  the  hands  of 
these  various  subordinate  executive  officers? 
No!  because,  in  that  situation,  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  government.  Money 
is  often  collected  at  a  place  where  it  cannot  be 
disbursed,  and  needed  at  points  where  it  cannot 
be  collected.  The  control  therefore  of  the 
whole  public  revenue  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  power,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
available  for  the  public  service.  The  public 
revenue,  then,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
collectors,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  pow- 
er, for  all  these  collectors  belong  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  inasmuch  hs  they 
form  no  part  of  the  legislative  nor  judicial  de- 
partments. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  very 
clear  to  my  mind,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative provision  pointing  out  or  designating  a  par- 
ticular depository  for  the  public  treasure,  the  head 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
subordinates  of  which  collect  and  have  possession 
of  the  revenue,  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  or- 
der and  direct  the  place  or  places  of  deposite  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  their  safety  and  the  pub- 
lic good. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  from 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  we  are  not  left  to 
*  implication  in  order  to  derive  the  power  exercised 
by  the  President.  The  power  has  been  expressly 
granted  to  him  by  a  law  sanctioned  by  all  the 
branches  of  the  law-making  power.  By  the  six- 
,  teenth  section  of  the  charter  of  the.  Bank,  it  is 
enacted,  "that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States  in  places  in  which  the  said  bank 
(Bank  of  the  United  States)  and  branches  thereof 
may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank, 
or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  at  anytime  otherwise  order  and  di- 
rect; in  which  case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  immediately  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  ses- 
sion, and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  or- 
der and  direction." 

By  this  section,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
is  made  the  depository  of  the  public  money,  so 
lorn*  only  as  it  may  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  Secre- 


tary; and  all  the  power  possessed  and  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the  public 
money,  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  charter, 
was,  by  this  section,  reserved  to  him,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  it  was  possessed  by  him  before 
the  charter  was  enacted. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  now  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  office  o(   Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury.     The   constitution  does  not 
point  out  or  designate  by  name  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government, 
except  the  President.     By  the  1st  section  of  the 
2d  article,  it  is  declared  that  "  The  executive  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;"  and  by  the  2d  sect  on  of  the 
same  article,  it  is  declared  that  "  The  President 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  each  of  the  executive  departments 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices."      But  these  different  subordi- 
nate executive  departments  were  left  to  be  creat- 
ed by  law;  and  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress four  executive  departments  were  created, 
viz.   the  Department  of  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury;  and  the  principal  officer  at  the  head  of 
e£chof  these  was  denominated  "the  Secretary." 
The   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then,  is  the 
head  of  one  of  the  executive  departments,  and  by 
the  2d  section  of  the  2d  article  of  the  constitution 
above  mentioned,  the  President  has  power  to  re- 
quire the  opinion  in  writing  of  this  Secretary  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Why  is  this  power  given  to  the  President?     We 
must  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for  some  pur- 
pose.    The  sages  who  formed  the  constitution  in- 
serted nothing  without  a  direct  and  useful  object 
in  view.     There  is  but  one  rational  answer  to  the 
question,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
different  executive  departments  are  subject  to  the 
order  and  control  of  the  President  in  the  discharge 
of  the  various  duties  of  their  offices;  and  there- 
fore he  is  invested  with  the  power  of  demanding 
their  opinions  in  writing  upon  any  subject  relating 
to|these  duties;  so  that,  if  their  opinions  should 
not  accord  with  that  of  the  President,  he  may 
cause  them  to  act  upon  his  opinion,   and  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  direction;  or,  in  case  of  refusal, 
dismiss  them  and  appoint  others. 

This  power  of  the  President,  under  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  creating  the  executive  depart- 
ments, is  too  clear  to  need  further  elucidation;  and, 
although  the  power  was  denied  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate,  I  believe  no  man,  having  any 
respect  for  his  character  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yer, now  denies  it.  One  of  the  most  talented 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  other  end  of  this 
Capitol  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  admitted  the  power  of 
the  President,  but  calls  the  act  of  removal  "an 
abuse  of  power." 

Whether  this  power  has  been  abused  by  the 
President,  in  causing  the  removal  of  the  public 
money  from  the  United  States  Bank,  is  a  question 
about  which  the  Bank  party  and  the  People  are 
not  likely  to  agree.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Bank  and  its  friends  will  call  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  abuse  of  power,  because  it  may  effect 
their  interest  and  influence — whilst  the  great  bo- 
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dy  of  the  People,  on  the  other  hand,  will  hold  it 
a  rightful  exercise  of  power. 

I  have  said  that  the  povier  over  the  public  de- 
posites  was  expressly  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  Bank  charter,  be- 
cause, although  the  term  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  used,  instead  of  President,  and  very  pro- 
perly used  too,  as  he  is  the  head  of  that  branch  of 
the  executive  power  by  which  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  Government  are  managed,  yet,  as  he  is 
subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive officer,  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and 
during  whose  pleasure  alone,  he  holds  his  office, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Congress  of  1816  intended 
to  reserve,  and  did  reserve  the  power  over  the 
public  money  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Go- 
vernment. And  a  proper  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress of  1816  forbids  any  other  construction  of  the 
16th  section  of  the  charter,  as  no  other  can  be 
given,  except  upon  the  assumption,  that  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  their  country  .  That  clause  of  the  16th  sec- 
tion which  reserves  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  of  ordering  and  di- 
recting the  place  of  deposite,  was  inserted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  then  a  member  of 
the  H@use  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  was  opposed  to  the  grant  of 
the  charter,  and  disposed  to  vest  in  the  corpora- 
tion as  little  power  and  as  few  privileges  as  possi- 
ble. And  who,  that  will  attentively  investigate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  over  the  im- 
mense revenue  of  this  nation,  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  Executive,  and  reserved  by  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  the  charter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, can  for  a  moment  believe,  thai  this  power 
was  ever  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary 
atone,  independently  of,  and  without  accounta- 
bility to,  the  President?  The  President  is  the 
head  of  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
Government.  He  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
voice  of  \h's  people  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  had  confidence  in  his  capacity  and  integrity; 
and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
would  confide  the  management  and  control  of 
their  money  to  him,  than  to  a  subordinate  officer, 
not  elected  by  them,  nor  even  by  their  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  The  idea,  therefore,  that 
Congress,  which  is  composed  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  People,  and  who  are  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  our  Government,  to  cany 
their  will  into  effect,  intended  by  the  reservation 
of  the  16th  section  of  the  Bank  charter,  to  place 
the  whole  treasure  of  the  nation  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary,  without  accountability  to 
the  President,  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Sir,  if  the  doctrine  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  be  true,  what  is  the  situation  of  the  public 
treasure?  Why,  sir,  it  is  this:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per, though  such  disposition  should  cause  its  total 
loss,  and  the  President  must  stand  by  and  see  him 
do  it  without  the  power  to  prevent  it.  And  it  is 
no  answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  say  that 
by  the  16th  section  of  the  charter  he  is  bound  to 
give  to  Congress  his  reasons  for  his  conduct,  be- 
cause this  is  no  security,  inasmuch  as  the  reasons 
are  to  be  given  to  Congress  after  the  act  is  done. 
The  Congress  may  adjourn,  as  it  must  do  every 


second  year,  on  the  3d  March.  On  the  next  day 
the  Secretary  may  order  the  public  treasure  to  be 
removed  from  the  Bank,  and  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  as  may  suit  his  views,  and  his  reasons  for 
"such  order  and  direction, "  cannot  be  given  to 
Congress  until  the  month  of  December  there- 
after, a  space  of  nine  months;  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  opposition,  the  public  treasure  is  subject  to 
his  entire  direction  and  management,  without  ac- 
countability, and  subject  to  no  control. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  Secreta- 
ry was  disposed  to  withdraw  the  public  funds 
from  the  Bank  in  order  to  gratify  some  private 
feeling  of  enmity,  and  not  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  the  President  should  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  by  dismissing  him  from  office. 
Would  the  friends  of  the  Bank  call  this  a  usurpa- 
tion, or  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent? I  presume  not.  This,  in  the  language  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  McDuffie,)would  be  "  as  fair  a  thing  as  ever 
was. " 

The  power  of  the  President  to  control  the  con- 
duct of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  de- 
partments, has  never,  before  the  present  time, 
been  denied  by  any  party  in  this  country.  This 
discovery  of  the  want  of  power  in  the  President, 
has  been  reserved  for  the  present  day,  and  the  ho- 
nor of  the  discovery  is  due  to  the  Bank  party. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  year  1816  up  to  the  year  1824,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  time  he  exercised  the  right 
of  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  but  expressly  asserting,  that 
he  did  so,  under  the  authority,  and  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  President.  In  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of 
New  York,  dated  on  the  13th  February,  1817,  is 
to  be  found  the  following  language: 

"  The  right  to  transfer  the  deposites,  with  a 
view  to  equalise  the  benefits  resulting  from  them, 
among  the  banking  community,  as  the  situation 
of  the  several  Banks  might  require,  was  express- 
ly reserved. "  "  Believing,  therefore,  that  those 
Banks  will  receive  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  deposites,  as  proposed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  being  instructed  to  that  ef- 
fect, by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  directed,"  &c. 

In  another  letter,  directed  to  the  Chairman  ofa* 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  on  the  24th  of  February,  1823,  Mr. 
Crawford,  speaking  of  certain  acts  done  by  him 
in  reference  to  the  public  deposites,  says:  "The 
arrangements  proposed,  were  maturely  consider- 
ed and  adopted,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pre- 
sident, who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  which  had  arrived."  And,  again,  in 
this  same  letter,  speaking  of  the  determination  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  receive  nothing 
but  its  own  notes,  or  gold  and  silver,  upon  gene- 
ral deposite,  he  says:  "But  that  consideration 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  have  in- 
duced the  Executive  Department  to  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  the  measure,  which 
was  with  great  deliberation  adopted  upon  the  oc- 
casion." Many  other  similar  extracts  might  be 
made  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Crawford 


and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  to  show 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  Executive  Departments; 
and  like  the  other  Executive  Departments,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  established  the 
proposition,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  power  of  directing-  the  place  of  deposite  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  of  their  transfer  from  one 
depository  to  another,  as  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  nat;on  may  require,  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  second  general  proposition, 
which  I  laid  down  in  the  commencement  of  my 
argument. 

2d.  The  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  the  republican  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  and  the  general  interests 
of  thePecple. 

Between  whom,  sir,  is  the  present  issue  made 
up  ?  The  friends  of  the  Bank  tell  us  that  it  is  be- 
tween the  President  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  other.  They  endeavor  to  keep  the 
Bank  out  of  view;  and  if  they  were  here  in  the 
character  of  mere  advocates,  they  would  be  right 
to  keep  it  ought  of  view.  But,  standing  as  they 
do  on  this  floor — the  Representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple— they  should  examine  this  question  in  refer- 
ence to  thtdr  interests,  regardless  of  every  other 
consideration;  and  in  that  character  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  let  the  People  understand  the  real  issue 
now  pending  before  us,  which  is  between  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 

Who,  or  what,  is  the  Bank  ?  It  is  a  body  with- 
out a  soul.  A  body  created  by  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  representatives  here. 
Whether  these  representatives  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  create  this  body,  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  consider  in  its  proper  place.  And  shall  it 
be  permitted  that  the  creature  shall  rise  and  make 
war  against  its  creator  ? 

For  what  purpose  was  this  body  created?  Was 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  stockholders, 
joy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opeia- 
tions  of  the  Government?  I  presume  no  friend  of 
the  Bank  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  contend  that  it 
was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  stock- 
holders; because,  with  such  an  admission,  they 
would  be  without  even  a  semblance  of  constitu- 
tional authority  to  support  them.  They  would 
not  have  a  hook  upon  which  to  hang  an  argument 
in  its  support. 

It  was  then  created  as  a  great  machine,  ^ne- 
cessary and  proper,"  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
made  it,  to  carry  into  effect  some,  or  all,  of  the 
delegated  powers  in  the  Constitution.  Well,  sir, 
we  will  take  it  on  this  ground,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  friends  of  the 
"Bank  will  not  dare  to  put  it  on  any  other,  and  how 
does  the  case  stand?     Let  us  inquire. 

Here  is  a  corporate  body,  a  fiscal  machine,  cre- 
ated by  the  Government  to  answer  certain  pur- 
poses of  state  policy,  about  to  expire,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  deems  it  his  duty,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  bring  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of 


the  charter,  to  tne  consideration  of  that  body,  and 
to  express  his  doubts  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  create  such  a  corporation.  And  what 
course  does  the  Bank  then  immediately  pursue? 

It  commences  and  keeps  up  a  violent,  system- 
atic, and  extended  attack  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  uses  eighty  or  an  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation, 
one-fifth  of  which  belonged  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  corrupt  certain  presses,  and  hire 
them  to  abuse  and  slander  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation,  for  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
right.  It  at  once  makes  up  an  issue  between 
itself  and  the  President,  and  submits  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  with  the  hope,  tint  by 
the  aid  of  its  money,  it  could  procure  a  verdict  in 
its  favor;  at  the  same  time,  extending  its  accom- 
modations to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  more,  than  at  any  former  period.  Mil- 
lions of  copies  of  this  issue  with  the  argument  on 
the  side  of  the  Bank  were  printed  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  furnished  to  every  man  in  the  United  States, 
whose  name  and  residence  could  be  ascertained. 
I,  myself,  received  several  of  these  papers  direct- 
ed to  me,  from  I  knew  not  where.  These  papers 
were  sent  throughout  the  land  from  Maine  to  Lou- 
isiana, and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

And  why  was  all  this  done?  The  Bank  tells  us 
it  was  done  in  self-defence  and  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple. How  very  kind  and  benevolent! !  This  bo- 
dy must  differ  from  other  corporate  bodies.  It 
must  have  a  soul,  or  it  could  not  feel  so  intensely 
for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  benighted  people  of 
the  land,  and  be  willing  to  expend  so  much  of  its 
money  for  the  purposes  of  charity. 

Well,  sir,  the  issue  was  made  up  and  submitted 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States, 
and  they  have  rendered  their  verdict  against  the 
Bank,  by  electing  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  office  he 
now  holds,  by  in  overwhelming  majority;  and  by 
the  elections  to  this  House  of  a  large  majority  op- 
posed to  the  Bank. 

But  when  we  plead  this  matter;  this  verdict,  the 
friends  of  the  Bank  deny  the  fact;  and  it  is  good 
policy  for  them  to  do  so,  because  if  it  be  admit- 
ted, it  amounts  to  an  estopeh  It  settles  the  whole 
question. 

And,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  constitu- 
ted authorities  of  the  country  cannot — dare  not 
deliberate  or  act  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  great 
national  policy,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  abuse  and  vituperation  of  an  institution  creat- 
ed by  them?  Shall  the  Bank  be  permitted  to  ar- 
ray itself  against  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment,, and  harangue  the  people,  with  a  view  to 
give  direction  to  their  choice  of  rulers?  Shall  this 
institution  be  permitted  to  use  the  money  of  the 
United  States  to  subsidize  the  press  and  array 
hireling  editors  against  the  Chief  Executive  officer 
for  the  discharge  of  a  duty  devolved  on  him  by 
the  Constitution?  And  can  men  be  found  in  this 
republic,  in  this  House,  who  will  tolerate  such 
conduct,  and  even  advocate  it? 

Sir,  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  is 
sufficient  to  alarm  every  friend  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  of  unbiassed  suffrage.  And  what  may 
not  such  a  power  as  the  Bank,  with  such  a  dispo- 
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skion  effect,  towards  the  destruction  of  our  free 
Government,  with  such  a  capital,  if  you  give  it 
twenty  years  more  to  live  and  gain  strength,  and 
the  funds  of  the  Government  to  use? 

The  attitude,  then,  in  which  we  now  stand  is 
this:  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  must  choose 
which  we  will  serve.  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  people.  In  reference  then 
to  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions  I  view  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous engine,  which  has  been,  may  be,  and  will 
be  used  to  batter  down  the  walls  and  ramparts  of 
this  glorious  republic. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  real  issue  is 
between  the  Bank  and  the  people.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 
the  Bank,  and  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  the  people  have  prevailed.  But  if, 
in  the  present  contest,  which  is,  Bank  or  no 
Bank,  the  Bank,  by  operation  of  her  screws  and 
pullies  should  finally  prevail,  we  will  be  a  poor, 
paper-ridden,  and  Bank-serving  people,  with  the 
name  and  form  of  liberty,  but  without  the  sub- 
stance.  The  commercial  operations  of  your  coun- 
try will  be  regulated  by  this  power.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  will  be  subservient  to  it.  The 
value  of  our  property,  real  and  personal,  will  de- 
pend on  the  will  and  caprice  of  this  corporation, 
which,  by  extending  or  curtailing  its  issues  and 
accommodations,  can,  ad  libitum,  raise  or  lower 
the  price  of  all  property.  And  what  is  of  more 
consequence  than  ail  these,  the  Government  will 
be  controlled  by  it;  the  President  or  some  other 
dignitary  will  be  made  by  it;  the  Congress  will  be 
ruled  by  it;  and  the  people  will  be  slaves  to  it. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  has,  in  the 
language  of  the  President,  "been  well  question- 
ed," and  although  its  advocates  affect  to  consider 
this  a  *'  settled  question,"  they  are  mistaken.  No 
question  of  such  magnitude,  as  the  authority  to 
create  a  corporation  extending  its  power  an  i  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  Union,  in  despite  of  State 
authority,  will  ever  be  acquiesced  in  as  "  settled," 
until  those  who  claim  such  power  show  a  war- 
rant for  it  in  the  Constitution. 

I  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  charter  of  the  present 
Bank  is  involved  in  the  question,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  because  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  ail  the  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  therefore  the  law  of  the  land  until  it 
shall  expire  by  Us  own  limitation.  But  when  we 
are  called  on,  as  representatives  of  the  People,  to 
determine  whether  we  will,  or  will  not,  grant  a 
recharter,  we  then  act  in  our  original  character  of 
law  givers,  and  must  determine  the  question 
agreeably  to  our  own  ideas  of  the  powers  granted 
us  by  the  People.  And  every  honest  man's 
guide,  and  only  guide,  should  be"  the  Constitution 
<)f  his  country,  under  such  construction  as  his 
judgment,  governed  by  his  conscience  under  the 
oath  he  has  taken  to  support  that  Constitution, 
shall  dictate  to  be  right. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  look  back  to  the 
years  1791,  1811,  1815,  and  1832,  whentheques- 
tions  of  charter  and  recharter  were  severally  un- 
der consideration  in  Congress,  and  to  observe  the 
various   changes   of  opinion    which  have   taken 


place  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  and  ta 
lented  politicians  of  the  day. 

In  1791,  Mr.  Madison  was  opposed  to  the  char- 
ter of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  because 
he  believed  that  Congress  had  no  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  to  grant  charters  of  incor- 
poration; and  the  argument  he  then  offered  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  was  a  plain,  strong,  com- 
mon sense  view  of  the  subj  ect,  which,  to  my  mind, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  and  is  un- 
answerable. And  yet,  when  President  ©f„  the 
United  States,  in  1816,  he  signed  the  charter  of 
the  present  Bank,  not  because  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  upon  the  constitutional  question,  but 
upon  the  ground  of  precedent,  adopting  the  legal 
maxim,  stare  decisis,  and  viewing  a  legislator  as 
standing  in  the  same  situation  as  a  judge.  With 
all  due  deference  for  the  learning  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Madison,  I  must  be  permitted  to  regret  that 
he  should  have  taken  such  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  subject.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so 
great  a  man  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  glaring 
error  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  there  is 
any,  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  duties, 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  these  two  stations. 
The  maxim  of  a  legislator  should  be  malus  usus 
abolendus  est,  whilst  those  of  a  judge  are  ita  lex 
scripta  est,  and  stare  decisis.  A  legislator  is  de- 
puted by  his  constituents  to  make  laws,  such  as  in 
his  judgment  will  conduce  to  the  well  being  of 
society,  under  an  enlarged  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject,  looking  at  the  same  time  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  act.  He  is  to  act  upon  the 
dicttates  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
bound  by  no  precedent,  and  circumscribed  by  no 
rule,  except  the  Constitution  of  his  country  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  judge,  on 
the  contrary,  is  appointed  to  expound  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  after  it  is  made  by  the  legislator;  and 
when  thus  expounded  b/  the  supreme  judicial 
power  of  the  Government,  such  decision  must  be 
taken  as  the  true  construction  of  the  law  by  all 
the  judges,  unless  manifestly  wrong,  until  the  le- 
gislature alter  it,  And  although  a  judge,  who 
shall  afterwards  be  called  on  to  enforce  such  de- 
cision, may  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  his  language 
will  be  this:  "If  I  were  called  on  for  the  first 
time  to  expound  this  law,  I  should  give  it  a  dif- 
ferent construction;  but  the  Supreme  Court  have 
decided  the  question,  and  I  have  no  power  to  al- 
ter it.  I  am  bound  by  that  decision,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  maxim  stare  decisis."  And  why 
is  this  the  rule  of  the  judiciary?  Because,  as  long 
as  the  lav/  exists,  it  should  have  one  uniform  con- 
struction, and  not  be  liable  to  be  changed  with 
every  change  of  judges,  or  of  opinions,  so  that 
all  may  know  what  it  is,  and  by  what  tenure  they 
hold  their  property,  their  lives,  their  liberty,  or 
their  reputations.  A  judge,  then,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  office,  and  the  consequences  of  his  de- 
cisions, must  necessarily  be  bound  by  precedents, 
in  order  that  the  law  may  be  uniform  arid  do  equal 
justice  tc  all.  But  a  legislator  cannot  be,  and 
ought  not,  by  the  very  nature  of  h';s  office,  to  be 
bound  by  precedent.  It  is  his  duty  to  make,  re- 
peal, amend,  modify,  or  alter  laws  as  the  public 
good  may  require.  In  short,  it  is  the  province  of 
a  legislator  to  declare  what  the  law  shall  be,  and 
of  a  judge  to  declare  what  the  law  is. 


Mr.  Madison,  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bank 
charter  in  the  year  1816,  made  a  compromise  with 
his  conscience,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  make  with 
mine;  and  which  Mr.  Burwell  of  Virginia,  in  his 
argument  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank  in  1811,  believed  that  Mr. 
Madison,  then  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
would  not  make:  for,  in  that  argument,  Mr.  Bur- 
well  stated  that  "  he  could  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Madison  would  use  one  set  of  arguments  in  1791, 
and  act  upon  another  now." 

Mr.  Macon  called  Mr.  Burwell  to  order  for  using 
the  name  of  the  President  in  debate.  It  seems 
that  Congress  in  that  day  had  some  respect  for  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
How  is  it  now ?  Mr.  Burwell  said  nothing  disre- 
spectful of  Mr.  Madison.  On  the  contrary,  he 
lauded  him;  and  yet,  it  was  considered  out  of  or- 
der, to  mention  his  name  in  debate.  But  now, 
sir,  to  call  the  President  a  tyrant  and  usurper — to 
denounce  him  as  worse  than  Caesar,  and  to  charge 
h»m  with  having  dor,e  an  act  for  which  a  King  of 
England  or  of  Prance  would  lose  his  head,  pass  for 
logical  argument  and  classic  wit.  Sir,  if  gentle- 
men have  no  respect  for  the  patriot  who  now  fills 
the  Executive  Chair,  they  should  at  least  have 
some  for  the  office,  for  their  country,  and  for 
themselves. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1811,  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  the  recharter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
charged  Mr.  Crawford  with  having  gone  over  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  because  he  supported  the  re- 
charter.  In  1816  Mr.  Clay  supported  the  charter 
of  the  present  Bank,  because  it  was  constitutional, 
and  grounds  his  argument  upon  the  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  in  1816,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  necessary  in  1811.  Thus  then,  according 
to  Mr.  Clay's  arguments,  a  Bank  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional to  day,  and  constitutional  to-morrow, 
just  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  such  an  institu- 
tion ma}-,  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But  the  great 
father  and  champion  of  the  Bank  of  1791,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  rejects  this  idea  when  advanced  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  treats  it  as  absurd.  These  are 
his  words:  "  The  expediency  of  exercising  a  par- 
ticular power,  at  a  particular  time,  must,  indeed, 
depend  on  circumstances;  but  the  constitutional 
right  of  exercising  it  must  be  uniform  and  invaria- 
ble, the  same  to-day  as  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Crawford  always  held  the  Bank  to  be  consti- 
tutional until  after  the  Veto  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1832,  when  he  too,  changed  his  opinion 
and  approved  of  the  Veto. 

Many  other  names  of  eminent  statesmen  might 
be  added  to  the  list;  but  these  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose.  I  do  not  mention  these  names  and  facts 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  these  gentlemen  with 
inconsistency.  No,  sir.  I  have  a  higher,  and  a 
better  object  in  view.  I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  if  the  power  claimed,  was  conferred 
by  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
men  would  assert  the  power  to-day,  and  deny  it  to- 
morrow. You  would  not  find  Mr.  Clay  denying 
the  power  in  1811  and  sustaining  his  ground  by  an 
able  argument,  and  in  1816  claiming  the  power 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  You  would  not  hear 
Mr.  Calhoun  claim  the  power  to  incorporate  a 
bank  upon  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  vests 


in  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the  currency^ 
when  in  point  of  fact  no  such  word  is  to  be  found 
in  that  instrument.  The  only  power  in  regard  to 
this  subject  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
is  in  the  following  words:  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coins,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures."  8th  Section  1st  Article. 
This  clause  is  so  very  clear  and  explicit,  that  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one  to  misunder- 
stand it.  By  the  word  "  money,"  it  meant  a  me- 
tallic medium;  a  metal  that  can  be  "coined."  Who 
ever  heard  of  coining  paper  ?  Congress,  therefore, 
have  no  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  any  money, 
except  it  be  metallic,  which  may  be  "coined^" 
With  the  currency  of  the  country,  therefore,  made 
up  as  it  now  is  of  paper,  the  Congress  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  no  right  to  interfere.  But  the  legal  and 
constitutional  currency,  called  in  the  Constitution 
"money,"  which  may  be  "coined,"  is  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  You  would  not  hear  Mr. 
Alston  claim  the  right  to  institute  a  Bank  on  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the 
States  from  issuing  "bills  of  credit."  And,  sir,  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  to  hear  my  honorable 
colleague  (Mr.  Wilde)  express  an  opinion  that  un- 
der this  clause  of  the  Constitution  he  considered 
all  the  State  Banks  as  unconstitutional,  because 
the  term  "bills  of  credit,"  means  all  species  of 
paper  money,  and  at  the  same  time  claim  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  issue 
"  bills  of  credit."  Sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn 
from  what  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  what  poli- 
tical principle,  the  honorable  gentleman  derives 
this  power.  The  fact,  that  the  States  have  volun- 
tarily agreed  not  to  exercise  this  power,  which,  as 
sovereign  States,  originally  belonged  to  them,  by 
no  means  confers  it  on  the  General  Government. 
It  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact  nor  principle,  that  the 
mere  inhibition  of  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  pow- 
er to  a  State  ipso  facto  confers  that  power  on  the 
United  States.  There  must  be  an  express  delega- 
tion of  the  power  to  the  General  Government,  or  it 
must  be  fairly  deducible  from  a  granted  power, 
before  they  can  rightfully  exercise  it.  And  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  creating  corporations, 
the  power  was  proposed  in  Convention  to  be  giv- 
en, and  refused.  See  4th  vol.  Elliott's  debates, 
page  119.  The  States  are  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  but  will  any 
one  thereby  argue  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in 
the  Federal  Government?  And  yet  these  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  cases.  If  Congress  have  the  pow- 
er to  emit  "  bills  of  credit"  under  the  Constitution, 
they  have  the  same  power  to  make  paper,  or  any- 
thing else,  a  "  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 
But  it  is  said  that  many  other  powers,  not  spe- 
cifically granted,  have  been  exercised  by  Con- 
gress; such  as  erecting  light-houses,  as  incident  to 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  enacting  penal 
laws  to  punish  crimes  committed  against  the  Post 
Office  Department,  &c.  &c.  And,  because  these 
incidental  powers  have  been  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  carry  into  effect  a  clearly  dele- 
gated power,  the  advocates  of  all  power  to  do 
any  thing  and  every  thing,  contend  that  Congress 
may  make  a  corporation,  If  gentlemen  will  view 
this  matter  through  a  proper  medium,   they  will 
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discover  two  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers,  and  against  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  bank.  In  the  first  place,  light-houses 
are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  both  foreign  and  internal  commerce; 
and  therefore  the  erection  of  them  is  only  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry 
into  effect  a  delegated  power.  So,  also,  the 
enactment  of  penal  statutes  to  punish  violations  of 
the  laws  relating  to  Post  Offices  and  post  roads,  is 
only  a  sanction  given  to  those  laws,  and  are  part 
and  parcel  of  them,  without  which  those  laws 
would  be  altogether  nugatory.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd 1o  say  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to 
establish  Post  Offices  and  post  roads,"  and  then 
deny  them  the  power  to  punish  those  who  should 
violate  the  laws  made  to  establish  them.  Second- 
ly, no  man,  nor  party  of  men,  during  all  the  strife 
of  party  contests  in  the  nation,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  present  day,  has 
ever  denied  these  powers  to  Congress.  And 
when  the  whole  nation,  and  all  parties  at  all  times, 
agree  to  the  exercise  of  a  power,  there  is  no  body 
to  object  to  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  admitted 
to  exist.  But  when  a  power  is  claimed  by  some, 
and  denied  by  others — when,  atone  time,  one  half 
of  the  nation  assert  the  power,  and  the  other  half 
deny  it — when  one  political  party  holds  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power,  and  is  driven  to  a  course  of  ab- 
struse and  metaphysical  argument  in  order  to  de- 
duce it  from  the  constitution,  no  two,  even  of  the 
•same  party,  agreeing  on  the  clause  or  article  from 
which  they  derive  it;  and  the  opposite  party  to- 
tally deny  its  existence,  and  call  on  its  advocates 
to  put  their  finger  on  the  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  confers  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  they  cannot  do  it.  And  when,  at  another 
time,  you  see  these  men  and  these  parties  change 
places,  by  a  counter  march,  what  idea,  I  ask,  can  a 
plain,  honest  man,  unlearned  in  the  art  of  politi- 
cal tactics,  form  of  the  constitution  of  his  country? 
Now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  gentlemen  what  sort 
of  a  constitution  this  is,  which  is  so  extremely  ac- 
commodating as  to  suit  any  construction  that  the 
interest,  the  caprice,  or  the  ambition  of  men  and 
parties  may  choose  to  put  on  it? 

The  great  body  of  the  People,  who  have  no 
sectional  interests  or  political  views  to  subserve, 
look  on  this  almost  sacred  instrument,  as  a  charts 
by  the  directions  of  which,  any  honest  and  skilful 
pilot  can  navigate  the  great  vessel  of  state  into 
a  safe  harbor.  And,  sir,  it  is  a  safe  chart,  which, 
if  the  pilot  will  follow,  he  may  easily  avoid  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rocks  of  Scylla  on  the  other.  But,  if  he  disre- 
gard it,  and  set  all  sail  to  the  breeze,  without  com- 
pass and  without  chart,  he  need  not  be  surprized 
to  find  himself  in  the  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty, 
the  sport  of  the  win  Is  and  waves,  and  finally  ship- 
wrecked on  some  inhospitable  shore,  far,  far  from 
the  desired  port.  And,  sir,  are  we  not  now  in 
this  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  verging  on  to 
shipwreck,  because  we  have  disregarded  our 
chart,  and  lost  our  compass?  Yes,  sir,  and  here 
we  find  ourselves  stranded  on  a  bank  —  not  of  gold 
nor  silver;  but  a  bank  of  paper,  and  of  corrup- 
tion; and  it  will  require  all  the  virtue  and  energy 
and  patriotism  of  the  captain  and  the  crew,  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  our  perilous  situation. 


I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  rea- 
sons heretofore  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality,  are  not 
sound;  and  that  none  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  have  placed  their  arguments  are  tenable.  If 
I  can  now  show,  as  I  believe  I  can,  ihat  no  war- 
rant is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  claimed,  and  that  instead  of  the 
power  having  been  granted,  it  was  expressly  re- 
fused, I  will  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  Bank 
charter,  assumed  a  power  never  conferred  on  them 
by  the  People. 

I  lay  down  this  general  proposition  as  true  in 
reference  to  our  form  of  government,  which,  I 
am  sure,  no  friend  of  State  Rights  and  constitu- 
tional liberty  will  deny,  viz.  The  geneial  govern- 
ment never  had,  and  does  not  now  possess,  any 
original  inherent  sovereignty,  and  therefore  can- 
not rightfully  exercise  any  power  not  specifically- 
granted  to  it,  except  such  as  may  be  "  necessary 
and  proper"  to  carry  into  effect  some  one  or  all 
of  the  delegated  powers.  But  the  State  govern- 
ments being  originally,  and  inherently  sovereign, 
have  the  power  to  do  any  thing  which  is  not  mo- 
rally impossible,  or  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  United  States. 

The  creation  of  a  corporation  is  an  act  of  sove- 
reignty which  the  States  may  individually  exer- 
cise, because  they  are  inherently  sovereign,  and 
have  not  been  inhibited  from  the  exercise  of  this 
original  power,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  by  their  own  constitution.  But  this 
power  not  having  been  delegated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  expressly  or  by 
fair  implication,  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  fede- 
ral government,  except  by  usurpation.  This 
power,  instead  of  having  been  given  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  was  expressly  refused,  when  it 
was  proposed  in  the  federal  convention.  On  the 
18th  August,  1787,  it  was  proposed  in  convention 
to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  "  grant  charters 
of  incorporation,"  "  to  establish  a  university," 
"to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures."  These,  and 
other  propositions  submitted  on  that  day  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Five,  wTho  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  constitution;  and,  at 
a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Rutledge,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  reported  sundry  amendments  to 
the  House,  taking  no  notice  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions. Afterwards,  on  the  14th  September,  ,1787, 
when  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  as 
corrected  and  amended,  was  taken  up,  it  was 
again  proposed  to  add  this  clause  "to  grant  let- 
ters of  incorporation  for  canals,"  &c.  which  was 
lost  by  the  following  vote:  Yeas,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Georgia,  3;  Nays,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  8. 
It  was  also  pr©posed  to  add  this  additional  clause 
"to  establish  a  university,"  which  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  4,  nays  7.  See  4th  vol.  Elliott's  De- 
bates and  illustrations  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
pages  139,  147,  148,  199.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  authority  to  make  corporations  was 
expressly  refused  to  the  federal  government  by 
the  People,  and  that  the  whole  theory  and  princi- 
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pies  upon  which  the  federal  compact  is  based, 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
you  see  and  hear  statesmen  claiming  and  acting 
upon  it  as  a  matter  settl  d  and  conceded  upon  the 
ground  of  precedent.  But,  what  answer  do  gen- 
tlemen give  to  the  fact,  that  the  power  was  pro- 
pose 1  to  be  given  in  convention  and  refused?  The 
only  one  which  I  have  heard  is  this,  "  that  the 
convention  would  not  incorporate  it  in  the  consti- 
tution, because  they  feared  it  would  endanger  its 
adoption  by  the  People,  who  were  opposed  to 
granting  such  power."     Well,  sir,  does  not   thi 
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answer  give  up  the  whole  argument?  Is  it  not  a 
frank  acknowledgment  that  there  is  no  such  grant 
in  the  constitution?  And  this  answer  was  given 
to  me  by  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  power 
of  which  the  Bank  can  boast,  and  proves  the  old 
adage,  "  that  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  after 
a  laborious  and  critical  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, my  mind  has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  was 
granted  without  constitutional  authority  in  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  And,  holding  this  opinion,  I  can- 
not give  my  vote  to  recharter  that  institution,  nor 
to  charter  any  other  corporation,  except  it  be  loca- 
ted within  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  tha±  a  large  majority  of  the  People  and 
of  the  representatives  of  the  People  on  this  floor, 
believe  as  I  do  in  regard  to  this  question. 

If  this  be  true,  and  that  it  is,  we  have  full  proof 
in  the  triumphant  election  of  the  President,  and 
in  the  manifestations  of  opinion  already  exhibited 
in  this  House;  then,  I  ask  every  candid  man  to 
answer  this  question — "  What  is  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  pursue  under  this  state  of  facts?"  The 
answer  will  be,  "  You  ought  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  in  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued, and  refuse  to  return  the  public  deposites." 

But,  we  hear,  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  and  on 
another  floor,  declare  themselves  opposed,  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  to  this,  or  any  other  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  yet  advocate  a  return  of 
the  deposites;  and  what  reason  do  they  give  for 
their  course?  Why,  that  the  faith  of  the  nation  is 
pledged  by  the  contract  with  the  stockholders.   " 

Upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  must  ask  gentlemen  to 
forget  for  a  moment,  if  they  can,  their  hostility  to 
the  President,  and  look  at  this  case  as  it  really  is, 
without  regard  to  the  one  party  or  the  other;  and 
if  they  will  do  so,  they  will  find  it  to  stand  thus: 
the  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  stockholders,  and  each  party  is,  in  good 
faith,  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compact.  By  the 
16th  section  of  the  Bank  charter,  the  public  mo- 
neys of  the  United  States  are  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
"unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  at 
anytime  otherwise  order  and  direct."  The  whole 
power  of  controlling  the  deposites,  as  far  as  the 
Bank  is  concerned,  is,  by  the  very  words  of  this 
section,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  stockholders, 
and  of  Congress,  who  were  the  contracting  par- 
ties on  this  occasion,  conferred  on  the  Secietary 
of  the  Treasury.  No  particular  cases  or  circum- 
stances are  specified,  upon  the  happening  of 
which,  he  may,  or  may  not,  remove  the  public 
moneys,  or  direct  them  to  be  withheld.  All  pow- 
er in  regard  to  this  subject  is  vested  in  the  hands 


of  the  Secretary,  to  be  exercised  by  him  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment,  and  even  his  own 
caprice,  if  gentlemen  should  prefer  that  word. 
But  when  he  shall  think  proper  for  any  cause  to 
exercise  this  power,  he  is  bound  to  give  to  Con- 
gress his  reasons  for  "such  order  and  direction." 
It  is  to  Congress  that  he  is  answerable  for  his  con- 
duct, and  it  is  Congress  alone  that  has  afiy  right  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  his  act.  The  Bank  has 
no  right  to  complain,  and  ought  not  to  be  heard  in 
this  matter;  and  yet  it  has  most  insolently  sent  a 
manifesto  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  it 
claims  redress  for  the  injury  done  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  which  also  it  compares  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  issuers  of  false  notes. 
No  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  Bank — no  part  of 
the  contract  has  been  violated,  and  the  Bank  ought 
not  to  be  a  party  to  this  issue;  and  yet  it  has  forced 
itself  upon  the  record,  and  the  whole  influence  of 
its  immense  power  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  And  does  any  one  doubt  this  fact? 
Look  upon  your  table,  sir,  at  the  numerous  peti- 
tions for  a  recharter  of  the  Bank.  Whence  do 
they  come?  They  purport  to  come  from  the  free 
people  of  the  nation.  They  are  signed  by  persons 
in  the  large  cities  of  all  trades  and  professions, 
from  the  shoe-black  up  to  the  portrait  painter. 
Does  any  man  believe  that  all  these  people  desire 
a  recharter  of  the  Bank  upon  principle,  and  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  of  its  utility  and  propriety  ? 
Sir,  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  subscribers  who  know  nothing  and  care  no- 
thing about  this  Bank,  except  as  they  are  made  to 
believe  that  their  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
connected  with  its  fate.  Those  who  cannot  be 
persuaded,  are  constrained  by  the  fiscal  power  of 
the  Bank,  either  directly,  or  through  its  friends, 
to  sign  these  memorials,  and  they  are  sent  here  as 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  in  order  to  have 
an  influence  on  the  vote  of  this  House.  Here, 
then,  is  a  high-handed  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  to  overawe  us,  and  to  force  from  our  fears 
what  cannot  be  obtained  from  our  judgments. 
And  shall  we  submit  to  such  dictation  from  an  in- 
stitution created  by  us?  If  we  do,  sir,  we  have 
descended  to  a  state  of  degradation  that  I  never 
expected  to  witness. 

Well,  sir,  the  deposites  have  been  removed  by 
the  Secretary,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  the  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  stockholders,  and  who  now  has 
control  of  them?  I  answer,  Congress — and  a  con- 
trol which  it  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  before 
the  Secretary  exercised  his  power  under  the  char- 
ter. The  people's  money,  then,  is  brought  back, 
by  the  act  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  where  it  always 
ought  to  be,  and  from  which  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  taken,  and  the  question  now  is,  what 
will  you  do  with  it? 

But  it  is  denied  by  my  honorable  colleague 
(Mr.  Wilde)  that  Congress  gave  up  the  control 
over  the  deposites  by  the  16th  section  of  the 
charter.  He  says  that  legislative  power  is  inalien- 
able, and  that  the  Secretary  involves  himself  in  an 
absurdity  when  he  makes  this  assertion,  and  at 
the  same  time  declares  the  charter  unconstitutional? 
Who  denies  that  legislative  power  is  inalienable? 
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1  do  not,  the  Secretary  does  not,  and  no  one  that 
I  know  of  has  advanced  the  idea  that  Congress  has 
alienated  any  part  of  its  legislative  power.  But 
this  is  very  clear,  that  Congress  has  contracted 
that  the  public  revenue  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Bank  and  its  branches,  "  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  otherwise  order  and  direct" 
— and  all  (he  departments  of  the  Government  have 
declared  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  make  this 
contract  Now,  wh^t  difference  is  there  between 
Congress  and  an  individual  in  regard  to  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract  between  them?  Is  not  Con- 
gress as  much  bound  by  its  contract  as  the  Bank? 
Has  not  Congress,  in  this  very  contract  with  the 
Bank,  promised  and  contracted  that  it  will  not 
grant  any  other  charter  of  a  bank  for  the  space  of 
twenty  ye;<rs — that  it  will  not  exercise  its  legisla- 
tive power  (if  it  ever  had  any)  to  incorporate  a 
bank  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  twenty 
years?  And  yet  I  have  never  heard  that  either  of 
these  stipulations  in  the  charter  amounted  to  an 
alienation  of  legis^tive  power. 

But  the  Secretary  savs  the  bank  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Does  the  honorable  gentleman  under- 
stand the  Secretary  to  say,  that  the  charter  is  not 
to  be  respected,  because  he  believes  it  uncon- 
stitutional? I  hope  not,  for  Mr.  Taney  says  no 
such  thing,  and  thinks  no  such  thing,  because  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  having  de- 
clared it  to  be  constitutional  it  must  be  consi- 
dered the  law  of  the  land,  until  it  ceases  by  its 
own  limitation.  My  honorable  colleague  also 
says,  that  if  the  Secretary  be  right  in  saying  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  withdraw  the  public  de- 
posites,  then  it  has  no  right  to  return  t hem. — 
This  in  my  humble  apprehension  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow.  The  public  money,  as  I  said 
before,  is  now  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
brought  back  under  the  control  of  Congress, 
and  it  may  dispose  of  it  in  such  manner  as  in  its 
judgment  may  be  right. 

This  is  now  an  original  question  standing  on 
its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  the  United 
States  Bank  or  any  other  bank,  and  Congress 
has  full  power  to  make  any  disposition  of  it  that 
may  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 

"What  then,  sir,  will  gentlemen  do  with  the 
public  treasure?  Will  they  place  it  in  a  bank 
which  they  believe  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
thereby  increase  its  chances  for  a  recharter? 
Will  they  again  place  this  money  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress,  until  the  last  moment  of 
the  existence  of  the  bank,  before  they  begin  to 
provide  a  new,  and  safe,  and  constitutional  de- 
pository? I  hope  not.  And,  if  this  hope  be  not 
delusive,  if  there  be,  as  I  think  there  is,  enough 
of  firmness  and  virtue  in  this  House  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  bank,  and  sustain  the  course  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  in  the  act  of  removal, 
then  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  future  safekeeping  of  the  public 
treasure.  As,  however,  that  subject  is  not  now 
properly  before  the  House,  I  will  defer  any  re- 
marks I  may  have  to  make  on  it  until  it  shall 
be  presented  for  discussion. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Binney,)  admitted  in  the  course  of  his  ar- 
gument, that  unless  this  bank  is  to  be  continued, 
or  some  other  supplied,  or  a  control  devised  to 


prevent  the  State  banks  from  shooting  out  of 
their  orbits,  no  good  could  result  from  return- 
ing the  deposites.  And  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDufne,)  ad- 
mitted that  if  the  bank  is  not  to  be  recharted, 
the  act  of  the  executive  in  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites, had  only  accelerated  the  distress  which 
must  occur  on  the  expiration  of  the  bank.  With 
these  admissions  from  the  strongest  and  most 
talented  advocates  of  the  bank,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  any  adequate  motive  in  those  gentle- 
men who  are  opposed  to  a  recharter,  for  voting 
a  return  of  the  deposites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  now  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  nation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Binney,)  has  made  an  able  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  expediency  of  such  an  institution,  as  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  and  to  carry  on 
the  commercial  operations  of  the  country.  But, 
if  we  view  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
sequences, I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  even  the 
expediency  of  a  bank.  And  if  I  were,  as  expe- 
diency and  constitutionality  are  not  convertible 
terms,  I  should  still  be  opposed  it. 

If  the  corporation  could  be  carried  on  by  some 
other  sort  of  machinery  than  that  of  human 
heads,  and  hearts,  and  hands,  which  could  not 
be  operated  on  by  those  motives  which  usually 
actuate  men,  I  might  be  disposed  to  admit  its 
expediency.  But  as  it  is  an  association  of  men 
having  like  passions  and  prejudices  with  our- 
selves, and  actuated  by  similar  motives,  I  am 
unwilling  to  place  in  their  hands  a  power  and 
influence  dangerous,  as  I  believe,  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  republic.  These  men  will  have  an 
eye  single  to  their  own  interests;  political  and 
pecuniary — and,  when  it  shall  suit  their  purpose 
to  join  a  corrupt  and  ambitious  administration,  if 
this  nation  should  ever  be  cursed  with  such  an 
one,  to  put  down  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  great  pecuniary  power  they  possess,  joined 
to  the  political  power  of  their  ally,  will  easily 
effect  the  object.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
should  be  their  interest  or  caprice  to  join  their 
power  to  the  power  of  an  ambitious  and  reck- 
less leader  of  the  opposition  to  a  virtuous  and 
patriotic  administration,  they  could  do  much  to 
subvert  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  and 
raise  a  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  a  bank,  and  it  does  not  rest  on  specula- 
tion. It  is  the  power  which  such  a  corporation 
holds  over  all  the  interests  of  the  nation,  whe- 
ther commercial,  manufacturing  or  agricultural. 
Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence  sent  here  by 
the  bank  itself  in  the  shape  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials from  sundry  individuals  of  all  trades  and 
professions,  who  happen  to  be  located  within  the 
influence  of  the  noxious  air  of  the  marble  palace. 
That  there  is  some  distress  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  no  man  will  doubt.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  time,  when  there  was  not  some  in  the 
large  cities?  Is  it  greater  now,  than  it  has  fre- 
quently been  on  former  occasions?  I  believe  not. 
But  if  it  be,  the  bank  has  caused  it,  and  then  very 
coolly  tells    you,  that   Andrew  Jackson  lias  pro- 
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duced  it  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  Sir, 
does  Mr.  Biddle  believe  this?  Does  any  man  in 
his  sober  senses,  and  who  has  any  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  believe  it?  I  presume 
not. 

I  have  said  that  the  bank  has  caused  this  state 
of  thing's,  and  I  will  now  prove  it  by  evidence 
which  I  am  sure  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  will 
not  attempt  to  controvert.  Mr.  Biddle  himself, 
sir,  shall  be  my  witness,  and  shall  tell  you  how  he 
did  this  thing.  In  the  year  1828  a  sudden  and 
alarming  scarcity  of  money  was  felt  in  the  large 
cities,  and  great  distress  was  the  consequence; 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
banks  no  body  doubted.  No  other  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  it.  And  Mr.  Biddle,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Bank,  published  an  es- 
say in  the  National  Gazette  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1828,  in  which  he  gave  the  following  elegant  and 
lucid  exposition  of  one  of  the  causes  of  the  evils 
the  community  was  then  suffering.  I  ask  the  in- 
dulgence and  attention  of  the  House  whilst  I  read 
this  essay,  because  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
both  pleased  and  edified  by  it. 

"The  question,"  says  Mr.  Biddle,  "is,  what  is 
the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  present  scarcity  of 
money?  The  answer  is  easy.  The  currency  of 
the  United  States  consists  of  coin  and  of  bank 
notes  promising  to  pay  coin.  As  long  as  the  banks 
can  always  pay  the  coin  they  promise,  they  are  use- 
ful, because,  in  a  country  where  the  moneyed 
capital  is  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  employ- 
ing capital,  the  substitution  of  credits  for  coins 
enables  the  nation  to  make  its  exchanges  with  less 
coin,  and  of  course,  saves  the  expense  of  that  coin. 
But  this  advantage  has  by  its  side  a  great  danger. 
Banks  are  often  directed  by  needy  persons,  who 
borrow  too  much,  or  by  sanguine  persons,  anxious 
only  to  increase  the  profits,  without  much  pecu- 
niary interest  or  personal  responsibility  in  the 
administration.  The  constant  tendency  of  banks 
is  therefore  to  lend  too  much,  and  to  put  too  many 
notes  in  circulation.  Now,  the  addition  of  many 
notes,  even  while  they  are  as  good  as  coin  by  be- 
ing always  exchangeable  for  coin,  may  be  injurious 
because  the  increase, of  the  mixed  mass  of  money, 
generally  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities. The  consequence  is,  that  the  high 
price  of  foreign  productions  tempts  foreigners  to 
send  a  large  amount  of  their  commodities  to  us, 
while  the  high  price  of  domestic  productions  pre- 
vents these  foreigners  from  taking  in  exchange  a 
large  amount  of  our  commodities.  When,  there- 
fore, you  buy  from  foreigners  more  than  they  buy 
from  you,  as  they  cannot  take  the  paper  part  of 
your  currency,  they  must  take  the  coin  part.  If 
this  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  danger  is 
that  the  banks  will  be  obliged  to  pa)  so  much  of 
their  coin  for  their  notes  as  not  to  leave  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  demand  for  it,  in 
which  case  the  banks  fail,  and  the  community  is 
defrauded.  To  prevent  this,  a  prudent  bank,  the 
moment  it  perceives  an  unusual  demand  for  its 
notes,  and  has  reason  to  fear  a  drain  on  its  vaults, 
should  immediately  diminish  the  amount  of  its 
notes  and  call  in  part  of  its  debts.  So,  on  a  large 
scale,  when  the  banks  of  a  country  perceive  such 
a  demand  for  coin  for  exportation  as   diminishes  j 


too  much  the  stock  of  coin  necessary  for  their 
banking  purposes,  they  should  stop  the  exporta- 
tion. This  they  can  always  do,  if  their  affairs  have 
been  well  managed;  and  here  lies  the  test  of  bank 
management." 

"  The  law  of  a  mixed  currency  of  coin  and  pa- 
per is,  that  when,  from  superabundance  of  the 
mixed  mass,  too  much  of  the  coin  part  leaves  the 
country,  the  remainder  must  be  preserved  by  di- 
minishing the  paper  part,  so  as  to  make  the  mixed 
mass  more  valuable  in  proportion.  It  is  this  capa- 
city of  diminishing  the  paper  which  protects  it. 
Its  value  consists  in  its  elasticity;  its  power  of  al- 
ternate expansion  and  contraction,  to  suit  the  state 
of  the  community:  and  when  it  loses  its  flexibility 
it  no  longer  contains  within  itself  the  means  of  its 
own  defence  and  is  full  of  hazard.  In  truth,  the 
merit  of  a  bank  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  this  flexibility  of  its  means.  If  a  bank 
lends  its  money  on  mortgages,  on  stocks — for  long 
terms,  and  to  persons  careless  of  protests,  it  incurs 
this  great  risk,  that  on  the  one  hand,  its  notes  are 
payable  on  demand,  while  on  the  other,  its  debts 
cannot  be  called  in  without  great  delay — a  delay- 
fatal  to  its  credit  and  character.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral error  of  banks  who  do  not  always  discrimi- 
nate between  two  things  essentially  distinct  in 
banking,  a  debt  ultimately  secure,  and  a  debt  cer- 
tainly payable.  But  a  well  managed  bank  has  its 
funds  mainly  in  short  loans  to  persons  in  business 
— the  result  of  business  transactions — payable  on  a 
day  named,  which  the  parties  are  able  to  pay  and 
willing  to  pay  at  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  escape 
mercantile  dishonor.  Such  a  bank  has  its  funds, 
therefore,  constantly  repaid  into  it,  and  is  able  to 
say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  lend  them  out 
again." 

"A  Bank  so  managed,  if  it  finds  too  much  de- 
mand for  its  coin  to  go  abroad,  begins  by  not 
lending  more  than  it  receives  every  day,  and  then 
goes  farther,  by  not  lending  as  much  as  its  income, 
declining  to  renew  the  notes  of  its  debtors,  and 
obliging  them  to  pay  apart  or  the  whole;  making 
it  a  rule  to  keep  its  discounts  within  its  income. 
The  operation  proceeds  thus:  by  issuing  no  new 
notes,  but  requiring  something  from  your  debtors 
you  oblige  them  to  return  to  you  the  bank  notes 
you  lent  them,  or  their  equivalents.  This  makes 
the  Bank  notes  scarce— this  makes  them  more  va- 
luable— this  makes  the  goods  for  which  they  are 
generally  exchanged  less  valuable — the  debtor,  in 
his  anxiety  to  get  your  notes,  being  willing  to 
sell  his  goods  at  a  sacrifice — this  brings  down  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  makes  every  thing  cheaper. 
Then  the  remedy  begins.  The  foreigner,  finding 
that  his  goods  must  be  sold  so  low,  sends  no  more. 
The  American  importer,  finding  that  he  cannot 
make  money  by  importing  them,  imports  no  more. 
The  remainder  of  the  coin,  of  course,  is  not  sent 
out  after  new  importations,  but  stays  at  home, 
where  it  finds  a  better  employment  in  purchasing 
these  cheap  articles;  and  when  the  foreigner 
hears  of  this  state  of  things,  he  sends  back  the  coin 
he  took  away.  He  took  it  away  merely  because 
your  own  domestic  productions  were  so  high  that 
he  could  not  make  any  profit  in  his  country  by 
taking  them.  But  when  the  news  reaches  him 
that  his  productions  are  very  cheap  in  our  country, 
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he  will  also  learn  that  our  productions  are  cheap 
too,  and  he  sends  back  the  coin  to  buy  these  cheap 
productions  of  ours.  We,  therefore,  get  back 
our  coin  by  diminishing  our  paper,  and  it  will 
stay  until  drawn  away  by  another  superabundance 
of  paper.  Such  is  the  circle  which  a  mixed  cur- 
rency is  always  describing.  Like  the  power  of 
steam,  it  is  eminently  useful  in  prudent  hands, 
but  of  tremendous  hazard  when  not  controlled: 
and  the  practical  wisdom  in  managing  it,  lies  in 
seizing  the  proper  moment  to  expand  and  con- 
tract it — taking  care,  in  working  with  such  explo- 
sive materials,  whenever  there  is  doubt,  to  incline 
to  the  side  of  safe  ty . 

"  These  simple  elements  explain  the  present 
situation  of  the   country.     Its  disorder  is  over 

TRADING,     BROUGHT    ON    BY    OVER  BANKING.        The 

remedy  is  to  bank  less,  and  to  trade  less. 

"The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States, 
as  was  their  natural  duty,  were  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  danger,  and  the  Bank  was  immediately 
placed  in  a  situation  of  great  strength  and  re- 
pose." 

Here  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  the  real  cause  of  the  great 
distress  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1828.  It  was 
caused  by  the  Banks,  which,  by  "  over  banking" 
furnished  facilities  for  "over  trading,"  and  then, 
in  order  to  save  themselves,  and  "place  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  great  strength  and  repose" 
— called  in  their  issues,  by  "obliging  their  debt- 
j  ors  to  return  the  Bank  notes  they  lent  them,  or 
their  equivalents."  And  in  this  way,  and  by  this 
process  the  community  was  pressed  and  dis- 
tressed to  an  alarming  degree.  Where  were 
the  public  deposites  then?  Had  they  been  remov- 
ed? No.  Had  the  President  then  usurped 
the  sword  and  the  purse?  Oh!  no;  there  was 
no  such  miserable,  pitiful  subterfuge  then  to 
resort  to,  and  hence  Mr.  Biddle  told  the  plain, 
naked  truth,  that  the  distress  was  occasioned  "  by 
over-trading,  brought  on  by  over-banking."  Dur- 
ing that  year  (1828)  the  public  deposites  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  varied  from  six  to  ten 
millions,  and  averaged,  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  eight  millions  of  dollars.  And  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  Bank  during  that  year?  It 
had  in  its  vaults  $5,933,171  29  cents  in  specie, 
$11,630,281  15  cents  of  Bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  the  whole  amount  of  its  notes  and  bills 
discounted  was  $35,279,115  76  cents,  whilst  it 
had,  as  above  stated,  an  average  of  eight  millions 
of  public  deposites.  And  with  the  Bank  in  this 
situation,  Mr.  Biddle  acknowledges  that  it  had 
aided  to  produce  the  distress  of  that  year  "by 
over  banking,  which  had  caused  over  trading." 
"What  has  been  the  situation  of  the  Bank  since 
that  period?  "On  the  31st  December,  1830," 
says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "theaggre- 
r;  gate  debt  due  to  the  Bank  was  $42,402,304  24, 
m  and  that,  on  the  31st  December,  1831,  was 
jf  $63,026,452  93,  being  an  extension  of  its  loans,  in 
a  single  year,  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars." 
"And  on  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  while  its  petition 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  was  yet  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  they  amounted  to  $70,428,070  72, 
being  an  increase  of  $7,401,617  79  in  the  four 
preceding  months,  and  making  altogether  an  in- 


crease of  $28,025,766  48  in  the  short  space  of 
sixteen  months  on  its  previous  loans."  When  the 
Bank  commenced  these  extraordinary  extensions 
of  its  loans,  in  December,  1830,  it  had  of  the  pub- 
lic money  only  $5,813,610  30;  and  in  May,  1832, 
when  it  had  extended  its  loans  to  the  enormous 
amount  abovementioned,  it  had  public  deposites 
to  the  amount  of  $10,785,886  41.  Now,  by  a 
comparison  of  these  sums  and  dates,  the  following 
facts  and  results  will  appear,  viz:  In  1828,  when 
the  Bank  had  throughout  the  year  an  average  of 
$8,000,000  of  the  public  money,  its  loans  amount- 
ed to  only  $35,279,115  76;  and  this  Mr.  Biddle 
considered  as  "  over  banking,"  which  brought  on 
"  over  trading"  and  caused  the  distress  of  that  pe- 
riod. On  the  31st  of  December,  1831,  the  loans 
of  the  Bunk  amounted  to  $63,026,452  93,  and  it 
had  of  the  public  deposites  the  sum  of  $8,857,700 
20 — very  near  the  same  amount  it  had  when  its 
discounts  were  only  thirty-five  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter. And  on  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  when  the 
loans  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  $70,428,070  72, 
it  had  public  money  to  the  amount  of  $10,785,886 
41;  only  $2,785,886  more  than  in  the  year  1828, 
and  yet  it  had  doubled  its  loans  to  the  community  5 
for  in  1828  they  amounted  to  only  $35,279,115, 
and  in  May  1832  they  had  increased  to  $70,428,- 
070.  If  now  the  ground  assumed  by  the  Bank 
and  its  friends  here  be  true,  that  it  had  discounted 
on  the  deposites,  and  that  they  were  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  the  People, 
then  they  must  admit  the  fact,  that  on  $2,785,886 
of  public  deposites,  the  Bank  had  discounted  or 
loaned  to  the  community  the  sum  of  $35,148,955. 
I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  whether,  if  loans  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  year  1828,  with  eight 
millions  of  public  deposites,  was  considered  "  over 
banking,"  what  they  would  call  loans  to  the 
amount  of  seventy  millions  in  the  year  1832,  with 
ten  millions  of  the  public  money?  Is  not  this 
"over  banking,"  and  has  it  not  caused  "over 
trading,"  and  have  not  these  caused  the  "disor- 
der?" And  what  is  the  remedy,  according  to  Mr. 
Biddle's  prescription?  It  is  "to  Bank  less  and 
trade  less;"  and  accordingly  Mr.  Biddle  "placed 
the  Bank  in  a  situation  of  great  strength  and  re- 
pose," by  "  obliging  their  debtors  to  return  the 
Bank  notes  they  had  lent  them,  or  their  equiva- 
lents;" for  in  the  space  of  one  ye*\r  and  five, 
months,  from  May,  1832,  to  October,  1833,  it 
called  in  ten  millions,  and  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber, only  two  months,  six  millions  and  a  half  more, 
making  in  the  whole  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars. 

But  the  Bank  knowing  and  fearing  the  effects 
which  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Taney,  showing 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  loans  of  the  Bank,  must 
have  upon  the  public  mind,  endeavors,  in  its  mani- 
festo sent  to  us,  to  do  away  its  force,  by  saying  that 
"  the  true  comparisons  must  be  between  January 
and  January,  or  May  and  May."  I  have  not  the 
statement  of  January  and  January,  but  I  have  of 
December,  1830,  and  December,  1831;  and  it 
stands  thus:  In  December,  1830,  the  amount  of 
loans  was  forty-two  millions,  and  in  December, 
1831,  the  amount  was  sixty-three  millions,  making 
an  increase  in  one  year  of  twenty-one  millions. 
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In  May,  1831,  the  amount  was  fifty-nine  millions, 
and  in  May,  1832,  the  amount  was  seventy  mil- 
lions, making*  an  increase  in  one  year  of  eleven 
millions.  So  that  even  recording- to  the  Bank's 
own  rule  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  was  rapid, 
not  warranted  by  any  former  practice,  and  as  a 
mere  financial  operation  clearly  contrary  to  sound 
policy,  and  the  public  good.  It  must  have  been 
foreseen  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Biddle's  knowledge  and 
penetration  that  the  day  would  come  when  such 
conduct  must  necessarily  produce  distress.  The 
events  of  former  periods,  aTd  particularly  of  the 
years  1819  and  '20,  and  1826  and  1828  could  not 
have  been  forgotten  by  hirn,  who  had  in  a  public 
journal,  so  rationall)  accounted  for  the  distress  in 
1828,  when  this  same  Bank,  with  the  same  cupi 
tal,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of  public  depo- 
sites,  had  only  thirty-five  millions  loaned  to  the 
People.  What,  then,  I  ask,  under  nil  this  evi- 
dence, could  have  been  the  moving*  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  expansion  of 
Bank  loans?  Can  any  other  answer  be  given  than 
that  which  Mr.  Taney  has  stated?  "That  the 
Bank  was  seeking  to  obtain  political  power."  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  object  was  to  control  the 
election  of  the  President,  and  to  defeat  the  present 
incumbent  because  he  was  opposed  to  a  recharter? 

But  we  will  return  to  these  cries  of  dis- 
tress contained  in  the  petitions  and  memorials  for 
a  recharter  now  on  your  table.  Has  there  never 
been  any  distress  in  the  nation  before?  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  year  1828  it  was  very  severe,  and 
if  we  wiir  go  back  to  1819,  we  will  see  in 
Nile's  Weekly  Register,  of  the  10th  April  of  that 
year  the  following  picture:  "  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  we  hear  of  severe  pressure  on  men  in 
business,  a  general  stagnation  of  trade,  a  large  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  staple  articles.  Real  pro- 
perty is  rapidly  depreciating  in  its  nominal  value, 
and  its  rents  or  profits  are  exceedingly  di.ninish- 
ing.  Many  highly  respectable  traders  have  be- 
come bankrupts,  and  it  is  agreed  that  many  others 
must  '  go.'  The  Banks  are  refusing  their  accus- 
tomed accommodations;  confidence  among  mer- 
chants is  shaken,  and  three  per  cent,  per  month  is 
offered  for  the  discount  of  promissory  notes,  which 
a  little  while  ago  were  considered  as  good  as  ?  old 
gold,'  and  whose  makers  have  not  since  suffered 
any  losses  to  render  their  notes  less  valuable  than 
heretofore."  And  on  the  7th  of  August,  1819, 
♦Mr.  Niles  says.  "It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
twenty  thousand  persons  daily  seeking  work  in 
Philadelphia.  In  New  York,  ten  thousand  able 
bodied  men  are  said  to  be  wandering  about  the 
^streets  looking  for  work,  and  if  we  add  to  them 
the  women  who  desire  something  to  do,  the 
amount  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  thousand.  In 
Baltimore  there  may  be  about  ten  thousand  per- 
sons in  unsteady  employment  or  actually  suffer- 
ing because  they  cannot  get  into  business.  We 
know  several  decent  men,  lately  "  good  livers," 
who  now  subsist  on  such  victuals  as  two  years 
ago  they  would  not  have  given  to  their  servants  in 
the  kitchen." 

In  1820  a  director  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  uses  the  following 
language:  "  Our  difficulties  in  commerce  continue 
without  abatement.     A  long  continuance  of  dis- 


tress in  the  commercial  world  has  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  morality  of  the  country.  Men  fail  in  par- 
ties for  convenience.  The  vast  number  of  failures 
takes  away  the  odium,  and  the  barriers  of  honesty 
are  broken  down  by  a  perpetual  legislation  suited 
to  the  condition  of  insolvent  debtors." 

What  caused  the  distress  at  tl  >ese  periods  ?  The 
deposites  had  not  been  removed;  there  were  three 
millions  then  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Improvident  men  and  imprudent  Banks  could  not 
then  resort  to  the  despicable  subterfuge  of  imput- 
ing their  misfortunes  or  follies  or  frauds  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  Secretary;  and  there- 
fore the  country  was  not  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  alleged  distress  does  actually 
exist,  and  1  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  some  de- 
gree it  aoes,  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause  for 
it.  The  friends  of  the  Bank  tell  us  it  was  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  If  this  be  so,  I 
will  thank  gentlemen  to  tell  me  how  it  operated. 
Did  this  act  of  the  Executive  Department  force 
the  Bank  to  call  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
debts  as  to  create  this  alleged  distress?  The 
Bank  says  no,  and  gives  us  a  statement  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  of  the  8th  inst.  to  show  that  it 
had  curtailed  only  about  four  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March. — 
Could  the  withdrawal  of  this  amount  have  pro- 
duced the  effect?  Every  body  answers,  no.  How, 
then,  could  the  removal  of  the  deposites  have 
produced  the  distress?  Mr.  Webster  has  said  that 
the  removal  of  twice  the  sum  could  not,  per  se, 
have  done  it,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  panic  and 
want  of  confidence  which  that  act  has  produced. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  act  of  removal  could 
have  produced  a  "panic,  when  it  is  admitted  that  it 
caused  no  diminution  of  any  consequence  in  the 
accommodations  of  the  Bank?  And  if,  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  act,  a  fear  of  bad  consequen- 
ces created  this  panic,  there  has  been  sufficient 
time  to  recover  from  it,  when  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  the  Bank  itself  has  proved  that  the  re- 
moval has  not  caused  it  to  oppress  the  community. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  did  not  create  this  panic  immediately, 
because  they  were  ordered  to  be  removed  on  the 
first  of  October,  and  yet  the  whole  country  was 
quiet  until  after  Congress  met,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  we  heard  this  cry  of  panic  from  these  halls, 
which  has  since  been  echoed  back.  Although 
the  Bank  may  have  drawn  in  only  four  millions  of 
her  debts  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of 
March,  it  must  be  recollected  that  she  had  pre- 
viously drawn  in  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  which, 
added  to  the  four  millions,  make  an  aggregate  of 
twenty  millions  and  a  half  in  the  space  of  one  year 
and  nine  months.  This  sum  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  distress  complained  of  in  the  commercial 
community;  and  when  this  is  added  to  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Bank  and  its  friends  to  create  ipanic, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  alleged 
distress.  But,  it  is  also  said,  that  the  act  of  the 
Executive  has  caused  "a  want  of  confidence." 
In  whom?  In  what?  Not  in  the  Bank,  for  its 
fri^ps  have  always  said  that  public  confidence  is 
as  strong  in  that  as  it  ever  was,  and  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  " great  security  and  repose."     Is  it  loss 
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of  confidence  between  man  and  man?  If  so,  how- 
could  the  removal  of  the  deposites  have  produc- 
ed this  effect?  I  confess  my  inability  to  compre- 
hend how  it  could  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  tell  you  the  secret  of  this 
panic  and  want  of  confidence.  It  is  the  panic 
which  seized  the  stockholders  and  friends  of  the 
Bank,  upon  their  loss  of  confidence  in  obtaining*  a 
recharter.  This  panic  they  have  endeavored  to 
spread  throughout  the  nation,  in  the  hope  that 
under  its  influence  the  people  would  force  their 
representatives  to  grant  a  recharter.  Look  at  the 
proceedings  that  have  taken  place  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Can  any  man  doubt 
the  object  and  the  motive,  when  we  lock  at  these? 

Sir,  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  and  its  friends  on 
the  present  occasion  is  a  second  edition,  considera- 
bly  enlarged  and  improved,  of  the  convulsive 
throes  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1811.  The  same  cries  of  panic,  and  dismay, 
and  loss  of  confidence,  were  then  heard,  and  the 
same  awful  predictions  of  ruin  and  distress  were 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Congress.  But  they  were 
all  then,  as  they  will  be  now,  ineffectual  to  obtain 
a  recharter.  And  did  these  awful  consequences 
follow?  Were  these  predictions  fulfilled?  The 
following  facts  will  answer  these  questions: 
**  Trustees  were  appointed,  and  proceeded  so  ra- 
pidly in  winding"  up  the  concerns  of  the  Bank, 
that  on  the  1st  June,  1812,  they  paid  over  to  the 
stockholders  70  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  and 
18  per  cent,  more  on  the  1st  of  October.  This 
was  a  rapid  collection  of  the  debts  due  to  the  in- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  it  enabled  the  trustees  to 
pay  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half:  but  it  did  not  produce  the 
universal  ruin  with  which  the  country  had  been 
threatened/' — Gouge  on  Banking",  2dpait,  page 
41 .  "  Many  persons,"  said  Doctor  Seybert,  writ- 
ing in  1816,  Statistics,  page  522,  "viewed  a  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a 
national  calamity;  it  was  asserted  that  a  general 
bankruptcy  must  follow  that  event.  The  fact  was 
otherwise:  every  branch  of  industry  continued 
uninterrupted — no  failures* in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity were  attributable  to  that  occurrence." 

I  have  no  fears  that  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Bank  will  produce  the  disastrous  consequences 
now  predicted.  It  cannot  per  se  do  so:  and  if  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  should  follow  it,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  criminal  Conduct  of  those  who  manage 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  community  to 
grant  a  recharter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  now  closed  my  argument 
upon  the  main  subject  of  debate;  and  will  conclude 
by  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  opprobrious 
epithets  which  have  been  so  courteously  heaped 
upon  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  President  has  been  denounced  here  and 
elsewhere  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper — for  having 
seized  the  sword  and  the  purse — and  for  having 
done  an  act  which  in  England  or  France  would 
have  brought  the  head  of  the  King  to  the  block. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  Andi  eu  Jackson  a  tyrant ^ire 
we  slaves  crawling  to  the  footstool  of  power?  Vis 
not  the  fact  that  gentlemen  can  stand  on  this  floor, 
and  unawed,  make  these  assertions,  the  strongest 


evidence  that  we  are  free,  and  that  these  extrava- 
gant denunciations  are  more  the  effect  of  an  over- 
heated imagination,  than  of  the  temperate  exer- 
cise of  right  reason?  Did  Andrew  Jackson  act  the 
tyrant  at  New  Orleans,  when,  in  the  midst  of  an 
armed  soldiery — fresh  from  the  spoils  of  victory,  a 
thousand  swords  would  have  leaped  from  their 
scabbards  to  defend  him  at  his  bare  nod,  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  sentence  from  a  civil  tribunal,  imposing 
on  him  a  heavy  fine,  for  doing  an  act,  which, 
though  unlawful,  saved  his  country  from  the  un- 
hallowed tread  of  a  foreign  foe  ?  What  was  his  lan- 
guage and  conduct  on  that  occasion?  The  Judge 
was  intimidated  at  the  sight  of  the  army,  and  was 
afraid  to  pass  the  sentence.  Gen.  Jackson  per- 
ceiving this,  called  to  him  in  this  language:  "Pass 
your  sentence,  sir — you  shall  not  be  molested.  The 
same  arm  which  has  saved  your  city  from  an  inva= 
ding  foe,  will  protect  the  civil  magistrate  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty."  The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  General  paid  it — and  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  this  man  is  called  a  tyrant.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

Sir,  Andrew  Jackson  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
vindicator  or  apologist  here.  His  acts  speak  for 
themselves.  His  deeds  of  glory  are  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  his  country's  history.  His  virtues  are 
embalmed  in  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people — 
and  his  name  and  fame  will  descend  to  posterity 
engraven  on  pillars  more  durable  than  brass  or 
marble. 

Ore  word,  sir,  as  regards  the  Secretary.  He 
has  been  denounced  here  as  a  sycophant  and  tool, 
and  virtually  called  a  liar.  Why  is  he  called  a  sy- 
cophant?  Is  it  because  he  accepted  the  office  from 
which  Mr.  Duane  was  removed?  Sir,  Mr.  Taney 
could  not  have  refused  this  office  with  justice  to 
the  President  and  honor  to  himself.  At  a  time 
when  he  believed  that  Mr.  Duane  would  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  President,  he  had  given  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
without  the  slightest  wish  or  expectation  of  hold- 
ing his  present  office.  But  Mr.  Duane  refused — 
and  was  therefore  removed.  The  President  then 
requested  Mr.  Taney  to  take  the  office  and  act  in 
accordance  with  his  previously  expressed  opinion. 
Could  he  under  such  circumstances  have  refused? 
Could  any  honorable  man  have  refused?  I  think  not# 

Personally,  Sir,  I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Taney. 
I  never  saw  him  until  this  session.  But  I  have  long 
known  his  character  for  virtue  and  talents  by  the  * 
report  of  one,  very  nearly  allied  to  me  by  the  ties 
of  consanguinity,  who  has  known  him  long  and  in- 
timately— who  admires  him  for  his  virtues,  and 
feels  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness. 

Sir,  Mr.  Taney  is  a  man  of  the  most  delicate 
sense  of  henor — of  high  qualifications  for  useful- 
ness— of  the  purest  patriotism — the  soundest  mo- 
rals, and  the  keenest  sensibility,  benovolence  and 
philanthropy.  And  can  this  man  be  a  tool,  a  syco- 
phant?    No — never. 

Sir,  the  Bank  may  draw  her  bow  and  discharge 
her  arrows  at  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  It 
will  be  labor  in  vain.  These  arrows  will  never 
reach  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  stan  1  on  an 
eminence  too  high  for  the  flight  of  such  missiles, 
and  on  a  rock  of  integrity  which  all  the  powers  of 
the  Bank  and  Hell  combined  can  never  shake. 


